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noble city. They coujd no more go upon pilgrimages, nor 
offer sacrifices to Chong-fo in the spot selected by him. 
Their captivity lasted for forty years. Daring this time 
they clang fervently to their faith, and devoted much of 
their time to teaching their children the laws of Chong-fo, 
and to maintaining in their hearts a desire to recover their 
independence. They formed colleges for the stndy of their 
laws and religion, and collected industriously the history 
an4 traditions of their forefathers. For the wonted sacri- 
fices they substituted stated readings and instruction in the 
laws of Chong-fo and in the history of their kings. 

Not satisfied with this, they extended their researches 
into a minute examination of every possible question which 
could arise in relation to the pursuits of life; questions of 
government, of religion, of ceremony, and even doubtful facts 
in ancient history were propounded and discussed by the 
scholars and professors, and finally decided by the colleges 
with a nicety unparalleled in the jurisprudence of history. It 
was determined how many straws constituted a bundle fit 
to be attached to the queue of a priest of the first or 
second degree; their length, their weight, and their arrange- 
ment were debated and decided upon. The question how 
far a dead rat in the house of a worshipper of Chong-fo 
would tend to vitiate the edibles contained in the building, 
and would make them unfit for food to a pious Van-to-hi- 
los, created controversies extensive enough to fill a folio 
volume of Ting.* 

Debates upon the manner in which a dead cat or ass 
should be disposed off, without defiling religious men, were 
carried on with a zeal and acrimony quite in advance of 
the times of that primitive people, and were finally settled 
with an ingenuity and sacrifice of time and labor worthy of 
a better cause. 

The number of wives of King Ty-ling were asserted to 
be from thirty-five hundred to five thousand, aud their 
respective beauty, size, fatness, and leanness, were elaborat- 
ed into learned essays without number. 

The deeds of various devout men were related and expa- 
tiated upon, extended, and multiplied, until the pious wor- 
shippers of Chong-fo got frightened at the fabulous magni- 
tude of their own statistics; in their astonishment at their 
own zeal aud patriotism, they fell to abusing each other in 
a manner approaching the habits of the most civilized 
nations of the present day. 

Fasts aud feasts were ordained to serve instead of the 
wonted sacrifices and pilgrimages. 

Much of the type of the Chinese of the preseut day, his 
love of ceremony, his strict observance of forms, his love 
-and respect for learning, his rigidity in religion, his love 
for controversy, his greatness iu small things, and his small- 
ness and narrow-mindedness in great things, must be attri- . 
buted to the schooling his ancestors received in their cap- 
tivity among the Tan-tos twenty thousand years ago. 

• Ting, vol. v. 



PAINTING IN TKMPTCttA 

[The work from which the following articles are taken, is called* 
"Fainting popularly Explained," and is the joint production of 
(wo English writers, Thomas John Gullick (a painter) ,&nd John 
Timbs, F.S.A.} 

Intbodtjotion. — " Painting," Coleridge felicitously said, *- is 
a something between a thought and a thing." With little more 
" circumlocution/' painting is the art of conveying thoughts b? 
the imitation of things. The ruling principle of imitation iu 
painting is, however, abstractly unreal; for imitation, to be 
complete, must inclnde the relief or roundness of objects, as in 
sculpture, while painting is restricted to a flat surface. But no 
art pretends in the fullest sense to imitate Nature, that is to say ^ 
to realize all her infinity. Imitation carried as far as possible 
would only end with reproduction. Each art has characteristic 
qualities, which its rivals do not possess in equal degree; and 
upon these stress is laid, in order to compensate for the defi- 
ciencies. Thus, although painting has not the power of giving 
actual relief like sculpture, it yet can, by means of imitating 
the effects of form, light, and shadow oh the eye, sufficiently 
secure the impression of relief, so that no want is suggested; 
and, in the addition of color, it has the means of imitating a 
very beautiful class of facts in -nature, beyond the scope -of 
sculpture. So, on comparing representation with description? 
language, as a vehicle for conveying ideas of natural objects is 
far less definite than painting; bat it can narrate the succession 
of events, which painting cannot do. On the other hand, paint- 
ing can embody impressions of simultaneous aotion and effect, 
and thus obtain innumerable harmonious combinations, Which 
it would be impossible for mere words, even if the highest 
poetry, to do more than indefinitely suggest. 

Although a degree of imitation is necessary in a work of art 
for the conveyance of thought, the quantity or exactitude of 
imitation in a picture forms by no means a measure of the 
amount of thought or emotion which it may awaken, apart 
from the simple ideas which the mind receives through the 
painted resemblauce of natural objects. Indeed, literal imitation 
is sometimes so much dissociated from imagination, that Haydon 
went so far as to say, that " the power of representing things 
as they are, constituted merely the painter of domestio art;" 
adding with characteristic presumption, " while that of re- 
storing them to what they were at creation ft] constitutes the 
great painter in High Art." When we reflect, however, upon 
the inexhaustible richness of nature, a more humble spirit of 
imitation appears not only excusable, bin laudable. Modern 
pre-Bapbaelitism is on this ground — viz., that of protest— 
chiefly serviceable to art. For it is a mistake to suppose that 
artistic imitation oan ever be entirely mechanical, that it is 
only a means to an end, or that it is bat as language is to 
thought. The eye has its own poetry, and the faithful ren- 
dering of the simplest object in nature has a special value and 
beauty that touches some of the plesantest chords of bur 
being. Still we must unhesitatingly give the preference to. 
those works in which we have not only the inherent and' in- 
trinsic poetry of art, but also subject and incident conveying 
thought, expression, and sentiment. Moreover, though- art Is 
finite, yet nearly every branch is too comprehensible in its 
means for one man to do justice to all its capabilities ; hence 
a larger measure than usual of the judgment and taste neces- 
sarily shown in selection and adaptation is j ustly allowed to 
distinguish and elevate .the artist, "JStjyle" \n .tjie , h^ghjegt 
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sense arises from the peculiar bias the artist takes iu this 
selection and adaptation. But " style " is also applied to the 
several methods of painting materially considered ; for the 
painter is a curious combination of poet and mechanic, as 
his picture is a curious compromise " between a thought and a 
thing/' 

There hare been, in the history of art, taking the word in 
the last sense, four grand styles of imitating nature — Tempera, 
Encaustic, Fresco, and Oil. These, together with the minor 
modes of painting, we propose arranging in something like 
chronological sequence ; but our design being to offer an expla- 
nation of the art derived from practical acquaintance, rather 
than attempt to give its history, we shall confine ourselves for 
the most part to so much only of the history of painting as is 
necessary to elucidate the origin of the different practices which 
have obtained at different periods. 

PATNT1HG IH TEMFBBA. 

We place tempera first, because it is unquestionably the most 
ancient method of painting; but we shall confine our attention 
more particularly in the first instance to the process employed 
by the painters of Christian art in Italy, both because their 
works are preserved and maybe examined, and because they 
have of late risen so rapidly in public estimation. Merely .from 
any dissimilarity in the appearance of the painting, it would 
occur to few visitors to a collection of pictures which included 
works by the earliest Italian paioters, that these are not oil 
paintings at all. Indeed, it has been found impossible to distin- 
guish between a painting executed with oil colors and a tempera 
picture which has imbibed the oil varnish. Yet, before the in- 
troduction of the so-called invention of oil painting by the Yan 
Eycks (which Yasari, the biographer of the Italian painters, 
says was brought from Flanders to Italy by Antonello da Mes- 
sina, in the early part of the latter half of the fifteenth eentnry), 
all paintings were executed in tempera, or by some other 
method than that of oil. There have been many impossible 
statements made, and contradictory opinions given, in reference 
to " tempera:" these we shall endeavor to qualify or reconcile 
in our definition. 

Fainting in tempera is so named because the colors are 
" tempered," or mixed with and diluted by a " medinm," * to a 
proper consistence, to be conveniently taken by and applied 
with the brush, and to adhere to the surface, this medium 
being neither oil nor simply water. The artist is often com- 
pelled to have recourse to very offensive media to make known 
his most refined revelations. In tempera the medium is com- 
posed of water and more or less glutinous ingredients soluble 
at first in water, such as egg, milk, gams, etc. For some pur- 
poses, such as painting on linen, it was identical with the 
ordinary " distemper " of scene painting, in which the medium 
is weak size of glne (glue dissolved), and in which plaster of Paris 
sufficiently diluted is worked into the colors. This carbonate of 
lime, or whitening, is less active as a basis for colours than the 
pare lime of fresco; but it is entirely destructive of trans- 
parency, and the ancient tempera without its final coat of varnish 
was frequently almost equally opaque. However, from the 
greater viscidity of the medium generally used by the old tern- 

* A midium or " vehicle," as it is btherwiae called, is the fluid in 
which the color is held in suspension while transmitted or conveyed 
from the palette to the picture. Sometimes the word " medium " is 
taken to mean a vehicle which shall be mediate between oil and water, 
that Is to say, unite the properties and advantages of both. 



pera painters, such, fur instance, as yolk of egg, the surface of 
their paintings was not so dead as common distemper ; and the 
coloring was altogether more lustrous, though still not to be 
compared with oil painting generally for transparency. The 
pictures were, besides, thickly varnished when finished ; trans- 
parent pigments were need in shadows, to assist the occasionally 
careful study of reflected light; and the execution was of course 
infinitely more painstaking. 

The Italian substantive tempera admits, nevertheless, of the 
widest application, and would include any medium, even oil ; 
but in its most restricted and proper acceptation it means a 
vehicle in which yolk of egg (beaten sometimes with the white) 
is the chief ingredient, dilated as required with the milky juice 
expressed from the shoots of the fig-tree. " Gum water is 
necessary for occasional glazings, and in painting blue draperies 
size is better than yolk of egg, as the latter is apt to tinge the 
blue." — (LatUla on Fresco, etc.) Yinegar probably replaced 
the fig-tree juice among the northern artists, from the difficulty 
of obtaining the latter, and in modern use vinegar is substi- 
tuted. Haydon says vinegar should be used, to prevent the 
putrefaction of the yolk of egg ; but the early Italian painters 
preferred the egg vehicle when it had been suffered to stand 
until it had become decomposed— hence the phrase, painting. 
" a putrido" On walls, and for coarser work, warm size was 
occasionally used; but the egg vehicle undiluted was preferred 
for altar-pieces on wood. Such are the media, or vehicles, de- 
scribed by the chief Italian writers as used by the early painters 
before the invention and improvement of oil painting. Pliny 
also mentions milk and the egg vehicle as employed for ancient 
wall paintings. The finer egg tempera, in dry climates, has been 
found to attain so firm a consistence as to withstand ordinary 
solvents. The use of wine An diluting these glutinous vehicle 
was common for a long period. Buffalmacco, of whom so many 
humorous stories are told by Boccaccio and Yasari, is related to 
have persuaded some nuns for whom he painted to supply him 
with their choicest wines, ostensibly for the purpose of diluting 
the colors, bat really to be slily imbibed by the thirsty painter 
himself. The northern artists were sometimes obliged to con- 
tent themselves with beer. In the works of the northern 
tempera painters there are, however, very marked differences 
observable in their iinpasto or body of color; it is certain, 
therefore, that these painters employed media of various degrees 
of consistency. 

Gbotosps, etc. — The ancients, it appears, were unacquainted 
with oil painting; they painted in tempera (or part fresco and 
part tempera) and encanstio, on wood, clay, plaster, stone, 
parchment, and canvas. Few, however, of the great painters 
of Greece painted upon walls. Apelles never did,, and even the 
works of Polygnotus at Delphi are supposed to have been painted 
on panels inserted into the walls. As they were subsequently 
removed, the same may be inferred of the pictures of the Poecil? 
at Athens. According to one account, canvas was not used until 
the time of Nero ; and though this statement appears to be 
doubtful, yet, as there is no mention of its having been em- 
ployed by the Greek painters of the best ages, its use was most 
probably of late introduction. Pliny notices, as one of the 
extravagances of the time, that Nero had his portrait painted 
on canvas 120 feet high. 

Tempera pictures for the altar-pieces, triptychs, etc., of the 
Middle Ages, were generally executed on panels Of wood. The 
painters of that period always used a " ground " (or substra- 
tum on which the picture was executed) of pure white plaster 
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of Paris (id Italian gesso) or washed chalk (whitening). with 
size ; a preparation which has been employed without change 
from remote antiquity, the ground of the paintings on Egyptian 
mummy cases being of this description. Such a ground, unless 
exceedingly thin, becoming brittle with age, is evidently unsafe 
on canvas, especially if the picture should ever be exposed to 
be rolled for convenience of removal. The Venetians, there- 
fore, who from the first preferred cloth or canvas* of fine tex- 
ture, took the precaution, of. spreading the composition of size 
and gesso as thinly as possible. The fine picture by Mantegna, 
in the National Gallery, and " The Triumph of Julius Csasar," at 
Hampton Court, are in tempera on cloth. Wood, however, 
was frequently covered (particularly in the earliest or Byzantine 
pictures) with parchment, leather, or linen. "Walls which were 
to receive paintings of a finer, description appear also to have 
been prepared with cloth glued over the surface. 

Upon the gesso ground the old tempera painters were accus- 
tomed to apply a coat of Armenian bole mixed with glue, on 
which they spread leaf-gold; and though the practice was 
gradually discontinued, it was occasionally adopted in oil paint- 
ing in Italy; and in Flanders was continued even to a compara- 
tively late period, it being considered that the gold ground gave 
great brilliancy to the colors. 

When the white ground was used, it was very carefully pre- 
pared; and the tempera picture was frequently commenced by 
tracing the design from a drawing or cartoon t on which it had 
been accurately studied, in a similar manner to that (which we 
shall fully describe) practised in fresco painting. Cennini,t 
however, does not speak of a cartoon, but recommends that the 
drawing should be first sketched on the white ground in char- 
coal (which admits of being, readily obliterated), and then out- 
lined in ink with a minever pencil ; the shadows to be after- 
wards washed in. The effect of this insisting, as it were, npon 
the outline with ink will account for the hard outlines and 
sharp edginess so conspicuous in these ancient § works. The 
mode of commencing a picture by tracing the outline was fol- 
lowed by the early oil painters without change, and even greater 
care. An example of this is presented in the original pen-and- 
ink drawing from which was traced the small picture by 
Raphael, " The Vision of the Knight." The drawing is placed 
under the picture in the National Gallery, and the holes pricked 
in the outline by the tracing point are very, plainly to be seen. 

From the thickness of the vehicle employed, and its un- 
manageable nature, the tints, as in fresco, were mixed to the 

* It may be mentioned that the words cloth, linen, and canvaii are 
used indiscriminately, and simply in contradistinction to wood, stone, 
etc.. 

f From the Italian eartone, stout paper or pasteboard. 

% Cennino Cennini wrote a valuable and interesting Treatise on 
Painting (1437), which described the practice of tempera, secco, fresco, 
etc., in Italy before the introduction of .the improved oil painting. This 
treatise (Trattato delta Pittura) has been translated, together with the 
excellent notes of the former editor Tamhroni, by Mrs. Merrifield. 
Cennini was the pupil of Agnolo Gaddi, who derived the method be 
taught through Taddeo Gaddi from Giotto. 

§ The word " ancient " is now commonly applied to the "old" 
masters and their works, in order to coincide with ordinary usage in 
th« apposition of the words "ancient" and "modern." The only 
objection to the substitution of the word " ancient " for " old " in this 
case ia t that it may sometime* occasion ambiguity as to whether 
ancient be meant for classical. 



required local hues,* or the color proper to each particular 
spot as seen modified by light and shade (not the local color, 
which is the " self-color " of an object, and what we mean 
when we talk of a " red coat w or a " green field "). TKe 
practice of using these compound or mixed tints was com- 
monly adopted by the early oil painters, and continued when 
the movements of the pencil became far more free, the 
blending being continued more or less on the picture when 
applied. 

Portions of the tempera picture were finished while the 
ground was left untouched elsewhere. Cennini directs that the 
head should be finished last. This practice of finishing parts 
separately was likewise adopted by the first oil painters, except- 
ing that they did not reserve the fle'slt for the last. A picture of 
Leonardo da Vinci, in the Milan Gallery, has some parts Dearly 
finished, with others merely outlined ; and the remarkable pie* 
ture attributed to Michael Angelo by Dr. Waagen (as one of 
the very few pictures he executed in oil), and exhibited in the 
Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition of 1857, is in a similar 
condition. 

A mode of painting, " transparencies" as they would now be 
called, on linen, appears to have been practised daring the 
fourteenth century in Germany; but more extensively, if not. 
originally, in England. At all events, if the English method 
was not peculiar to the country, it was distinguished; for its 
greater transparency when held before the light. The artists 
worked with water colors on closely woven linen. The linen 
was saturated with gum- water; when dry, it was stretched on 
the floor over coarse woollen and frieze cloths, and the artist 
drew and colored his subjects, walking over the linen with 
clean feet, the superabundant moisture being absorbed by 
the woollen cloths underneath. When finished, the semi- 
transparency of the linen was not lessened, as the colors 
had no body. It was common in the fifteenth century to 
hang rooms, instead of tapestry, with large works on linen^ 
executed in the ordinary tempera; but as late as the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, a German mode of painting on 
cloth was distinguished for its transparency, from the Italian 
tempera. For Vasari mentions, in bis Life of Raphael, that 
a drawing sent by Albert Durer to the great Italian^ was 
painted in water colors on a fine linen cloth, which showed the 
transparent lights on both sides without white, water colors 
only being added, while the cloth was, left for the lights; 
"which thing appeared wonderful to Raphael." Sir Charles 
Eastlake, in his invaluable work with the too modest, title, 
Materials for a History of Oil Painting, seems to be of opinion 
that the introduction of this German method of painting into 
Venice, influenced the schools of the north of Italy, and may 
explain the preference always given to canvas by the Vene 
tians; that the linen was chosen fine in texture ; and that tb*«ii 
works were executed in a comparatively thin though not trans 
parent tempera. Sir Charles instances, also, the studies oi 
Squarcione, Leonardo da Vinci, Luini, and other of the pupils 
of Leonardo, as executed in 'Shis manner; and says that the 
cloth of fine texture was frequently employed by them, even for 
their finished pictures in oil. ' The great recommendation ot 

* Tints differ from each other in being simply lighter or darker, but 
hues differ in color. Therefore, we may have many tints of one 
color, and various hues of one particular degree of intensity in relation 
to. black and white. In ordinary usage, however, by " tints'* -we 
frequently mean cylors generally, and the word is often substituted 
for " huen, M 
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. this mode of tinting linen as opposed to the solid tempera^ no 
doubt was, that in the humid climate of England and the 
Netherlands it was less liable to t>e affected by damp than color- 
ing with more " body " or substance. 

ifrrs. Merrifield, in her Ancient Practice of Painting, thinks 
it not at all improbable that some of the early transparent 
paintings executed in Germany, France, and England may have 
been intended and used occasionally instead of glass for win- 
dows, when glass, was extremely rare and costly. A practice 
prevailed also in England, previous to the introduction of print- 
ing with blocks, of painting linen cloth intended for wearing 
apparel, as well as probably altar-cloths and hangings of apart- 
ments'! with figures, flowers, and various devices, in imitation of 
embroidery. 

{To be continued.) 
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AMEEICAS INSTITUTE OF A.E0HITEOTS. 

■■ Segitlar Meeting of February la% 1859.— The Cdmmiiree on 
the ©iplbma reported progress. 

The Committee on the Library presented the following 
report: 

TO THB PUBLIC. 

The American Institute of Architects is an "association organized 
within the past two years. It has permanent rooms in the New Turk 
University, and has for its object the advancement of architecture in 
this country. 

Although the association has thus far succeeded more rapidly than 
its founders ventured to hope, and embraces all, or nearly all, the pro- 
fessional architects of this city and the vicinity, yet an essential con- 
dition of complete success remains unfulfilled, viz. : the establishment 
of an architectural library. A few volumes have been collected, but 
little progress has been made towards anything worthy of the charac- 
ter ox objects of the association. 

, It is well known that, notwithstanding the immense material pro- 
gress and prosperity of this country, no commensurate advance has 
been made in its architecture. While our means actually entitle us to 
be, architecturally, in advance of most of the countries of Europe, we 
are lamentably behind both in taate and in the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of this great depart ment of Art. 

It is not bur object to point but the reasons for this backwardness, 
however obvious. But we appeal, with all our heart, and we may add 
with' all confidence, to the generous public, to aid us in removing it. 

The first step to be taken, it is plain, is the establishment of an 
architectural library, to which the public at large, as well as profes- 
sional men may at all hours of the evening, as well as the day, have 
free access. The great foreign works on architecture are so expensive 
as to be beyond the range of most private libraries, and if they are in- 
cluded in the beneficent sweep of the Astor Library, yet the plan and 
character of that noble institution, which of necessity do not permit it 
to be open in the evenings, nor works of the present character to be 
examined except under special circumstances, make it unavailable for 
the purpose we have in view. 

We therefore earnestly solicit subscriptions for the above-named ob- 
ject. The books, as rapidly as procured, will be placed in a room in 
the New Tork University , and when a sufficient number have been 
obtained, a Suitable library will be opened to the profession and to the 
public. 

We -need hardly add that the Institute has every facility, both at 
home and abroad, for obtaining the best works Within the scope of the 
plan proposed, and that the generous benefactors of the library may be 



assured that their donations Shall be faithfully and judiciously 
applied.' 

Contributions maybe handed to any of the undersigned at their 
residences as given below. 

Trustees. 

Richard Upjohn,. New Tork. 

Thos. U. Walter, .......:... Washington, D. C. 

R.M.Hont,.; New Tork. 

John W. Ritch, " 

Joseph C. Wells, New Tork City. 

List of Members for Tear 1859. 

Babcoce, Charles, New Tork City. 

Brown, Edwin L , Boston. 

Cabot, Ed. C, ; " 

Clare, Edwabd, Washington, D. C. 

Clkaveland, H. W., ..;. New Tork City. 

Diaper, Fred., " 

Dudley, Henry, ...;... " 

Eidlitz, Leopold, " 

Gambrill, Chas., (a.) " 

Giliuan, Arthur, Boston. 

Hart, J. Coleman, New Tork City. 

Hatfield, R. G., " 

Hatfield, 0. P., " 

Lienau, Detlif, " 

Mould, J. Wrey, ; " 

Morse, Alpheus, Providence, R. I, 

Njernsee, John B>., Columbia, S. C. 

Petersen, F. A., New Tork City. 

Priest, J.W., Newburgb, N. T. 

Quincy, Edward, Jr., New Tork City. 

Renwice, James, " 

Rintoul, John A. (a.), " 

Rogees, John, >... " 

Sands, Joseph, " 

Swell, George, Boston. 

Tbfft. T. A., Providence, R. I. 

Upjohn, Richabd M., New Tork City. 

Van Brunt, Henry (a.), « 

Vaux, CalVebt, " 

Warner, S. A., " 

Welch, John, ..;...........- Newark, N. J. 

Withers, Feed. C, Newburgb, N. T. 

Regular Meeting of February 15th, 1859. — The general busi- 
ness of the meeting being transacted, J. Coleman Hart read the 
following paper on 

UNITY IN ARCHITECTURE. 

Before proceeding to remark upon this subject, it is necessary 
that I should preface this paper with some consideration of the 
definitions of the term architecture. It is evident that a clear 
and full definition of this word is necessary to the correct 
understanding of this subject. 

It is not uncommon to find persons who have no distinct idea 
of architecture; and this is not to be wondered at, when its 
professors are so ranch at variance as to its true meaning. 

Raskin, in his " Seven Lamps of Architecture," has sliown 
the necessity of a clear understanding of the term, by inserting 
his definition of the word at the beginning of the book, that i>o 
misunderstanding might arise between him and his reader. I 
hope my authority will be a sufficient apology for intruding 

(a.) Associate Member. 



